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POETRY. 


CHANGE. 


Perchance in some far after-time, 
When we to nobler stature grown, 
Shall learn to make our lives sublime, 
For Heaven’s and Truth’s dear sake alone -- 
The solemn use of grief shall die, 
And Joy regain her ancient grace, 
And ‘neath a nearer, ampler eky, 
With life’s sad mysteries face to faco— 


With passionless wisdom we shail talk, 
And learn of Sorrow’s darkest lore— 
And in the light of Knowledge walk 
Forever and for evermore! 
The sure result of Time is change, 
And Change lier endless gamut rings— 
Things that to-day are new and strange 
To-morrow are forgotten things. 


The slow mutations of the years, 

The growth of peace, the lapse of strife, 
May solve the problem of our tears, 

The dark and speechless spliynx of life! 
The grief that walls not on the lips, — 

The keen, slow pang of spiritual pain, 
Some angel of the Apocalypse 

Shall make its solemn meaning plain! 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR EK. BULWER LYTTON. 


{OORTINTED.} 


THE YANQUISHED KING. 


On the height called Pen-y-Dinas (or “Head of the 


City”) forming one of the summits of the Penmaen- | 


mawr, andin the heart of that supposed fortress 
which no eye in the Saxon camp had surveyed, réclin- 
ed Gryffyth, the hunted king. 


Beside him a kind of a-throne bad been raised with 
stones, and over it was spread a tattered and faded 
velvet pall. On this throne sat Aldyth the quecn; and 
about the royal pair was still that mockery of a court 
which the jealous pride of the Celt king retained 
amidst all the horrors of carnage and famine. 

Within the enclosures either lay supine, or stalked 
restless, the withered remains of the wild army. A 


sheep, and a horse, and a dog, were yet left them all 
to share for their day’s meal. And the fire of flicker- 
ing crackling brushwood burned bright frum a hollow 
amidst the loose stones; but the avimals were yet un- 
slain, and the dog crept by the fire, winking at it 
with dim eyes. 

But over the lower part of the wall nearest to the 
barrow, leaned three men. ‘The wall there was so bro- 
ken, that thoy could gaze over on that grotcaeque yet 
dismal court; and the eyes of the three men, with a 
fierce and wolfish glare, were bent on Gryffyth. 

Three princes were they of the great old line; far 
aa Gryffyth- they traced the fabulons honors of their 
race to Hu-Gadarn and Prydain, and each thought it 
shame that Gryffyth should be lord over him. Each 
had had throne and court of his own; cach his “white 
— of peeled willow wands—poor substitutes, O 

ings, for the palaces and towers the arts of Rome 
had bequeathed your fathers! And each bad been 
subjugated by the son of Llewellyn, when, ia his day 
of might, he re-united under his sole sway all the 
multiform principalities of Wales, and regained, for a 
moment’s splendor, the throne of Roderic the Great. 

“Ts it,” said Owain, in a hollow whisper “for yon 
man, whom heaven hath deserted, who could not keep 
his very torque from the gripe of the Saxon, that we 
are to die on these hills, gnawing the flesh from our 
bones? Think ye not the hour is come?” ot 

“The hour’ will come when the sheep, and the horse, 
and the dog are devoured,” replied Modred, “and when 
the whole force, as one man, will cry to Gryffyth, 
‘Thou a king!|—Give us bread!’” 

‘Tt is well,” said the third, an old man, leaning on 
a wand of solid silver, while the mountain wind, 


his robe—“It is well that the night’s sally, less of 
war than of hunger, was foiled even of forage and 
food. Had the saints been with Gryffyth, who had 
dared to keep faith with Tostig the Sax: n?” 

Owain laughed, a laugh hollow and false. — 

“Art thou Cymrian, and talkest of faith with a 
Saxon? Faith with the spoiler, the ravisher and 
butcher? But a Oymrian keeps faith with revenge; 
and Gryffyth’s trunk should still be crownless and 
headless, though Tostig bad never proffered the bar- 
ter of safety and food. Hist! Gryffyth wakes from 
- black dream, and hia eyes glow from: under his 

air.” 


self on his elbow, and looked round with a haggard 
and ficree despair in his glittering eyes. 


sweeping between the walls played with the rags of 


And indced, at this moment the king raised him-- 
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“Play to us, harper; sing some song of the deeds 
of old!” 

The bard mournfully strove to sweep the harp, buat 
the chords were broken, and the notes came dise.rd- 
ant and shrill as the sigh of a wailing fiend. | 

“O king!" said the harper, “the music hath left 
the harp.” 

“Hal” marmured Girytlyth, “and ope the earth! 
Bard, answer the son of etedigs Oft in my halls 
hast thou sung the praise of men that have been In 
the halls of the race tocome, will bards yet unborn 
sweep their harps to the deeda of thy king? Shall 
they tell of the day of Torgues, by Llyn-Afange, 
when the princes of Powys fled froin hia sword as 
the clouds from the blasts of-thesvind? Shall they 
sing as the Hirlas goes round, of his steeds of the sea 
when no flag came in sight of his prows, between the 
dark isle of the Druid and the green pastures of Huer- 
dan? Or the towns that he fired on the lands of the 
Saxon, when Rolf and the Northmen ran fast from his 
javelin and‘spear? Or say, Chiid of Truth, if all 


that is told of Gryflyth thy king shall be his woe and~ 


his shame?” 
“The bard awept his hand over his eyes, and an- 
swered— 
“Bards unborn shall sing of Gryffyth the son of 
Llewellyn. But the song shall not dwell on the pomp 
of his power, when twenty sub-kings knelt at his 
throne, and hia beacon was lighted in the holds of 
the Norman and Saxon. Bards shall sing of the “he- 
ro, who fonght every inch of crag and morass in the 
front of his men—and on the heights of Penmaen- 
mawr, Fame recovers thy crown!” 
“Then have I lived as my fathers in life, and shall 
live with their glory in death!” said Gryffyth; “and 
so the shadow hath paased from my soul.” Then 
turning round, still propped upon his elbow, he “fixed 
his proud eye upon Aldyth, and said gravely, ‘Wife, 
e is thy face and gloomy thy brow: mournest thou 


_ the throne of the man?” 


Aldyth cast on her wild lord a look more of terror 
than compassion, a look without the grief that is gen- 
tle, or the love that is reverse, and answered— 

“What matter td thee my thoughts or my suffer- 
ings? The sword or the famine is the doom thou hast 
chosen. Listening to vague drgams from thy bard, 
or thine own pride as idle, thou disdainest life for us 
both: be it so; let us die!” we | 

A strange blending of fondness aud wrath troubled 


| “the pride on Gryffyth’s features, uncouth and half 


savage as they were, but still noble and kingly. 
r “And what terror of death if thou lovest me?” said 
e. 

Aldyth shivered and turned aside. The unhappy 
king gazed hard on that face, which, despite sore trial 
and recent exposure to rough wind and weather, still 
retained the proverbial beauty of the Saxon wo- 
men—but beauty wit!.ont glow of the heart, as a 
landseape from which sunlight has vanished;—and as 
he , the color went and came fitfully over his 
swarthy checks, whose hue contrasted the blue of his 


eye, and the red tawny gold of his shaggy hair, 


“Thou wouldst have me,” he said at length, ‘‘send 
to Harold thy countryman; thou wouldst have me, 
me—rightful lord of al! Britain—beg fo? mercy, and 
sue for life. Ah, traitress, and child of robber-sires, 
fair as Rowena art thou, but no Vortimer am I! Thou 


- 


= 


HAROLD. 


| 


turnest in loathing from the lord whose marriage-gift 
was a crown; and the sleck form of the Saxon Harold 
rises.up through the clonds of the earnage.’’ 

All the fieree and dangerous jealousy of man's 
most human passion—whén man loves and hates in a 
breath—trembled in the Cymrian’s voice, and fired 
hia troubled eye; for Aldyth’s pale cheek blushed 
like the rose, but she folded her arms haughtily o 
her breast, and made no reply. ; 

“No,” said Gryfiyth grinding tecth white and strong 
as those of a young hound. ‘No, Harold in vain 
sent me the casket; the jewel was gone. - In 
vain thy form returned to my side; thy heart was 
away with thy captor: and not to save my life (were 
I so base as to seek it,) but to see once more the 
face of him to whom this cold hand, in whose vein no 
pulse answers my own, had been given, if thy house 
had consulted its daughter, wouldst thou have me 
crouch like a whipped dog at the foot of my foe!, Oh, 
shame! shame! shame! Oh, worst pertidy of all! Oh, 
sharp—sharper than Saxon sword or serpent’s tooth, 
is —is—”’ 

Tears gushed to thos. fieree eyes, und the proud 
king dared not trust,his voice. 

Aldyth rose coldly. “Slay me if thou wilt—not 
insult me. I have said ‘let us die.’” . 

With these words, and vouchsafing no look on her 
lord, she moved away toward the largest tower or 
cell, in which the single and rude chamber it contained 
had been set apart for her, - 

Gry ffyth’s eye followed her, softening gradually as 
her form receded, till lost to his sight. 
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And then that — 


peculiar household love, which in uncultivated breasts | 
often survives trust and esteem, rushed back on his | 
rough heart, and weakened it, as » woman only can © 
weaken the strong to whom geath is a thought of © 


ecorn. 


He signed to his bard, who during: the conference | 


between the wife and the lord had retired to a dis- 
tance, and said, with a writhing attempt to smile— 


“Waa there truth, thinkest thou, in the legend that 


Guenever was false to King Arthur?” 
“No,” answered the bard, divining his lord’s 
thought, “for Guenever survived not the king, and 


they were‘buried side by side in the vale of Avallon.” | 


“Thou art wise in the lore of the heart, and love 
hath been thy study from youth to gray hairs. Is it 


love, is it hate, that prefers death for the loved one, to 


the thought of her life as another’s?” 


A look of the tenderest compassion passed over the — 
bard’s wan face, but vanished in reverence, as he — 


bowed his head and answered— 


“O king, who shall say what note the wind calls — 
from the harp, or what impulse love wakes in the — 
soul——now soft and now stern? But,” he added, rais- | 
ing his form, and with adread calm on his brow, “but — 


the love of a king brooks no thought of dishonor; and 
she who hath Iaid her head on his breast should s!cep 
in his grave.” 


“Thou wilt outlive me,” said Gryffyth, abruptly. | 


“This cairn bé my tomb!” 


“And if so,” said the bard, “thou shalt sleep not | 


alone. 
buried by thy side;. the bard shall raise his song over 
thy grave, the bosses of shields shall be placed at in- 
tervals, as rises and falls the sound of song. Over 
the grave of two shalla new mound arise, and we 


— 


In this cairn what thou lovest best shall be © 


~ 
50 
4 
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| 
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will bid the mound speak to others in the far days” to 
come. But distant yet be the hour when the mighty 
shall be laid low! and the tongue of fthy bard shall 
yct chaut the rush of tie lion from the toils and the 
spear. Hope still!” 

Gryffyth, for answer, leaned on the harper’s shoui- 
der, and pointed silently to the sea, that lay luke-like 
at the distance, dark studded with the Saxon filcet. 


Then turning, his hand stretched over the forms that, 


hollow-eyed and ghost-like, flitted between the walls, 
or lay dying, but mute, around the water-sprivg. The 
band then dropped, and rested on the hilt of his 
sword. | 

At this’ moment there was a sudden commotion at the 
outer entrance of the wall; the crowd gathered to 
one spot, and there was a loud hum of voices. In a 
few moments oue of the Welsh scouts came into the 


_inclosure, aud the chicfs of the royal tribes fullowed 


him to the cairn on which the king stood. 

“Of what tellest thou?” said Gry ffyth, resuming on 
the instant all the royalty of his bearing. 

“At the mouth of the pass,” said the scout kueel- 
ing, “there are a monk bearing the holy rood, aud a 
chief unarmed. Aud the Munk is Evan, the Cymrian 
vf Gwentland; and the chief by bis voice seemeth not 
to be Saxon. The monk bade me give thee these 
tokens” (and the scout displayed the broken torque 
which the king had left ia the grasp of Harold, to- 
gether with a live falcon bellied and blinded,) ‘and 
bade me say thus to the king--‘Harold the Earl greets 
Gryffyth sou of Llewellyn, aud sends him, in proof of 
goudwill,.the ricuest prize he hath ever won from a 


foe; and a hawk, from Llanduduo;—that {bird which 


chief and equal give to equal and chief. And he prays 
Gryffy tb, sou of Liewellyu, fur the sake of his realm 
aud is people, to grant hearing to Lis nuncius.”’ 

A murmur. broke from the chiefs—a murmur of joy 
and surprise from all, save the three couspirators, whu 
interchanged anxious aud fiery glances. Gryffyth’s 


. hand had already closed, while he uttered a cry that 


seemed of rapture, on the collar of gold; fur the loss 
of that collar had stung him, perhaps, mvre than the 
loss of the crown of all Wales. And his heart . so 


_. generous and large, amidst all its rude passious, was 


touched by the speech and tiie tokeus that bunored the 
fallen outlaw both as fue and as king. Yet in his 
face there was atill seen a moody and proud struggle; 


_ le paused before he turned to the chiefs. 


“What counsel ye—ye strong in battle, aud wise in 
debate?” said he. 
With one voice, all, save the fatal three exclaim- 


“Hear the monk, O king!” 

“Shall we disuade?” whispered Medred to the old 
chief, his accomplice. © . 

“No; for so doing, we shall offend all—and we 


must win ali.”’ | 
Then the bardstepped into the ring, and the ring 


-was hushed, for wise is ever the counselof iim whose 


book is the beart. 

“Hear the Saxons,” said he briefly, and with au air 
of command when addressing others, which strongly 
contrasted his texder respect to te king; “hear the 
Saxons but not in these walls. Let no man from the 
foe.see our sirength or our Weakness? We are still 
mighty aud impreguable, while ouy dwelling is in 


the realm of the Unknown. Let the king and his 
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office?s of and his chieftains of battlé>~descend 
to the pass. And, behind at the distance, let the 
spearmen range from cliff to clif, as a ladder of steel; 
so will their numbers seem the greater.” 

‘Thou apeakest well.” said the king. 


NEW THEORY OF THE PULAR REGIONS. 


Many are the theorics that bave been advanced ecvun- 
cernlug the taterior structure of the globe upon which 
welive, yet none of them have been accepted with entire 
satisfaction. I therefore claim the right to present 
uy ideas ou the same subject, together with some views 


“on certain other matters couneeted therewith. 


Tu the first place, ] contend that this planct is not 
a meré shell of earth filled with a mass of molten 
inatter or liquid fire; nor is it a compact solid sphere 
of cold and rugged rucks cnveloped in a soil and 
sea surface. J have already demonstrated as I thmk 
in an article coucerning the Origin of the Gulf-Stream, 
ete., published in the Americas PurexoLogicaL Jour- 
wit (1864) that the internal fires of the earth do not 
make it a caloric egg; that they are not in one masse 
seenred there by the outer shell, but that those sub- 
terravean fires (and watera also) traverse the ether 
earth in veins and cavities; like as the blood traverses 
the veins and arteties of a liviug body. 

I do not wish to deny that fice was one of the cbicf 
agents in the original formation of the earth, buat on 
the contrary, I positively hold that such was the fact. 
But the poiat I wish to establish is, that the earth (to 
a certain extent) i3 a hollow cylindrical, globe, said 


| hollow er opening exlending along tts polar axis. 


That “heat expands and cold contracts” is a law as 
apparently as universal as that of vravitation ‘itself. 
Therefore if only the crust or surface of the earth be- 
caine culd aud hard while the rreat body remained a 
mass of fire-maticr, it becomes aclf-evident that the 
coatractiou or shrinking of this crust or eurfaee would 
would have io undergo in the process of cooling would 


have produced cracks, crevices, and rents «of such. 


inagnitude as to seriously iuterfere with the earth’s 
rotuudity, and which that grand old leveler Time him- 


self could scarce obliterate or reduce to the beautiful. 


symmetry that now prevails. 

But the more natural, aud consequently the more 
reasonable couclusiou is, that while the matter com- 
posing the world was yet in a plaistic state. it com- 
menced revolving around a given axis —and the cen- 
trifugal force slightly overbalaucing the centripedal, 
va accouut of the attraetiou of cohesion being weak, 
us it is well known to be in fluids, the soft chaotic 
mass receded a certain distauce from the axis—till it 
was hardened by the cooling and drying process. In 


this way was formed a great hollow or tubular aper- 


ture within the globe. The rings of Saturw are a 
sample ona maguificient scale, of the same process. 
The “cooling process” commencing within aud with- 
out at nearly the same time, serious fractures of the 
surface were prevented. By way of - illustration I 
would just mention that eur foundry-men know of 
but oue really successfal mode of manufacturing very 


large mvtal castings, and that is to cast them hvllow,- 


with a stream of cool water running tbhrongh them 
during the operation, at least such is the case in cast- 
ing Leavy pieces of ordinance. Would apy one dare 
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to insinuate that God the Almighty, is less wise than | 


those hyemal whirlpools extending toa 


- ty needy creatures, an 


his creature man? 


If the feregoing hypothesis be correct, then we 
have the key to.other mysteries of nature, and may 
venture to explore the Imweprate Poiar Recions. 

Assuming the earth to be a tubular globo, the hollow 
or opening extending from pole to pole, then as a uat- 
ural ¢ nsequence the oceanic waters of the polar re- 


gions would rush into those apertures with a terrible 


force, producing a pair of whirlpools in comparison 


with which tho Norwegian Maelstrom would be per- 


fectly insignificant. The thunder of this “rush of 
mighty waters’’ mnst reverberate far into the regions 
of immensity. | 


_ That tho ‘waters of the great deep” would pour 


down those polar pits with an inconceivable force is 


indisputable, for as we appruach the poles the ceutri- 
fugal force becomes Icss and less, until at the poles it 
entirely ceases, while the attraction of gravitation or 
centrepetal force remains almost uniform around the 
surface of tle entire earth; therefore this Jattor or i- 


ward forée acting without opposition ou the waters | ™ 
that tend polarwards, the result would be that tho 


ice und water of the polar districts would be drawn 
towards and into those immense whirlpools with an in- 
calculable velocity, whose influence would be felt over 
a circle of vast extent, whose centers would be the 
poles of tho carth. And the “suctional” powers of 
at distance 
in every direction would be the means of breaking up 
the everlasting polar ice, and carryiug them down in- 
to the bowels and laboratories of the earth, where tho 
saline waters and rock-like icebergs are reduced and 
refined into puro epring water, which in turn will be 
projected to the surface of the globe, where it will 


‘again murmur ip rills and sparkle in the sunlight, 


again mako green ys ps and again quench the thirs- 
again bear the commerce of 
the world upon its ample bosom. | 


This theory alone can account for the: “open Polar 
cea” first discovered by tho Esquimaux, and. after- 
warde seen by Dr. Kano, the great Arctic explorer, 
and no other reason can be ascribed for. the absence 
of ice in those very friged regions. Experience and 
‘philosophy both prove that the cold increases as wo 


- approach the poles, and further, as cold can not dis- 


turb ice-bound waters, violent attion of another sort 
is requisite to break that massive crystal coat of mail. 


. Again, as the cold is too great to allow it to melt, 
what would become of the fragments of ice in the 
_ “open Polag eca,” unless it were ewallowed down into 


the aforementione:| hydraulic funnels of the world? 


. And could exploration be continued, I have no doubt 


it would reveal a state of things in accordance with 
the foregoing theory; but it is very unlikely that man 


_ will ever be able to traverse the immediate polar re- 
_ gions, for God in his wisdom has placed an impassable 


barrier between it and civilization and this truly dan- 


gerous locality. 


The Maclstrom off the coast of Norway isa nataral 


: whirlpool in the Northern Ocean. To produce such 


a phenomenon there must be a large bolo or crevice 


in the bottom of that section of the sea leading down 


into the deep chambers of the interior earth, and per- 
haps forming a janction with the grand sub-Arctic 


But what-becomes of those engulfed waters? I 
answer; they have entered the great laboratory of na- 
turo, and are being refined before they shall once 
more seek the sunlight on the surface of tlie earth to 
quench thirst and give renewed life and vigor to veg- 
etation, After the water enters those polar apertures, 
it finds a number of smaller channels radiating in varied 
directions, but inclining upward anu towards the 
equator; these channels growing less and lees in size 
as they proceed, but far more numerous, like the 
bronchial tubes of the lungs, until they finally 
approach the earth’s surfaco in certain latitudes where 
springs and lakes most abound. Thus do regenerated 
waters find their way to the surface of the earth by 
centrifugal force alone. The fact that the channels 
become small and winding, or zigzag, together with 
the resistance of thd atmosphere, prevents the water 
from being hurled, fountain-like, high into the air; 
though there are instances in which by artificial means, 
called “borings,” where the channel is made deep and 
perpendicular to the carth’s axis, that such results are 
ade manifest in the spoutings that sometimes occur. 
I do not by this argument attempt to overthrow the 
established fact ‘‘that fluids always scek the lowest 


‘level;” but then let none question another fact that 


two different causes often produce the same effect, and 
this is such acase. A few questions will show the 
necessity for the existence of such openings and 
channels as we have suggested, How are lakes held, 
and springs formed on or near the tops of high moun- 
tains’ There are no reservoirs above them. Why 
does ‘‘coal-oil’’ spout out of the artificial channels 
called “wells” or “borings” with such force? No one 
will presume to say that an invisible lake of oil exists 
in the air as high as the kerosene fountains plav; and 
as for atmospheric pressure, it would not raise it one 
tithe the distance. It is centrifugal projection. 


It is said if there were no clouds there would be no 
rain, and consequently no water; but this is” doing 
obeisance to the subject ivstead of the chief ruler. 
It would be more correct to say, ifthere was no water 
there would not be any clouds, and coer coneaen no 
rain; in fact, clouds and rain form a very insignificant 
part of the whole water kingdom of the earth. And 
if even all our fresh water were the products of the 
clouds and rains pray tell me bow it happens that the 
French engineers found good fresh water beneath the 
crust of the Great Desert of Sahara, in Africa, where 
clouds are unknown and rain is an utter strapger? 


Returning again to the cold and mysterious polar 
regions, let us sce if we can find a clue to those strange 
and beautiful natural phenomena known as the aurora 
borealis or ‘northern lights.” Suppose that within 
the*heart of the forthern hemisphere there should be 
located a great quantity of powerful magnetic matter 
(and the same thing existing in the sun and -all the 
planets of our system, the whole being in this 
manner controlled by some far-remote governing 
world,) the said mass of magnetic material woul 
manufacture great quantities of electricity, which at 
certain times,/and under favorable circumstances, 
would burst through and pass out ofthe Aretic aperture 
and rise like smoke out of some tall furnace chimney. 
In this way I think clouds of electricity do arise out 
of the water-bound cavern of the northern pole, ex- 


pandivg until they inundate the byperborean sky 
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ate be glad to witnoss, and of which the ifhabitants 
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with a flood of glory, grandeur, and beauty, afford- | 
panoramie:gcene in mid beaven which angels 


of half the globe can be the spectators. This ia 
only a supposition, but why may it not prove a 
fact?—[B. F. F. in Phrenologicat Journal. 


LESSONS IN GEOLOGY, No. 19. 
According to the description which Strabo has 
iven of the figures of Vesuvius, it seems to have 

ee a truncated conc, with a depression ut the sum- 
mit, which has the remains of an extinguished crater. 
When Campania, or southern Italy, was first colonis- 
ed by the Greeks, Vosuvius afforded no marks of 
volcanic character, excépt sueh as a naturalist, ac- 
customed to the examination of rocks, might have in- 
ferred:—and these were recognized by Strabo. In 
his days, the vast cone of the entire mountain ap- 
peared regular in ite outline, aud crowned with a 
rounded summit, having edgos which encompassed a 
hollow, nearly filled up, and covered wit: wild vines. 
The outside declivities of the hill wero clothed with 
fields highly cultivated, and beautified with fertile or- 
chards and vineyards. At‘the base of the mountain 
lay the populous and flourishing cities of Pompeii and 
erculaneum. 

In 4, np. 63 Vesuvius gavo its firat notice of action. 
It convulsed the whole district, and did mush injury 
to houses, villagos and towns pon its flanks. From 
a. D. 63 to 66 the shocks of tho mountains were fre- | 
quent; and, in August ogthat year, occurred that 
awful eruption which destroyed the cities of Pompeii. | 
and Herculaneum, and proved fatal to the elder Pliny. 


The best gcologists of the present day think that 


tho eruption which took place in a. p. 79, and subse- 
quent ones, destroyed, or wore away, the side of tno 
cono which is nearest thesea, leaving the high cliff, 
now espocially called Somma, oucircling 2 new cone. | 

After the death of the elder Pliny, his nephew, call- 
ed the younger Pliny, wrote to the historian ‘Facitus, 
a brief but lively account of the phenomena of thie 
eruption. At first, a thick volume of smoke rose ver- 
tically from the ancient crater, now ruptered by olas- 
tic gases. The top of this colum® sproed itself on all 
sides like the head of a wheat-sheaf, or the upper 
boughs of the pine tree. It was occasionally fired by 
flashes of lightning, .and each flash was succeeded 
by profound and terrible darkness. Ashes fell on the 
sea, far from land, and the sea retreated some distance 
from the shore. In this eruption there is no evidence 
that there was auy ovarflow of lava. The substances 
which were hurled into the air, were sand, dust, and 
shattered fragments of lava; and it was these materi- 
als that buried the cities of Pompeii, etc. = 

The first era of the authentic overflow of lava, ia a. 
D. 1036, which is the seveuth eruption sinco that of a. 
D. 79. The volcano prodaced eruptions, also, a. 
1049 and 1138, and then rested for one hundred und. 
Sixty-cight years, During that more thau a century 
and a half of repose in the great cvater of Vesuvius, | 
two smaller vents were opened at distant poiuts of tho. 


mountain. After a great eruption in a. p. 1306, anda 


slight one in 1500, there waa anotber ropose till a. p. 


not at rest, forin 1538 a new mountain was heaved 
from the sea, but close to the land, iu the bay of 
aine, a little to the north of Puzzuoli. 


cruptions, but to show how eruptious change the ae- 
of. voleanic mountains, I shal] pass on to the 
present configuration of Vesuvius. 

Vesuvius was measured in 1773 by the celebrated 
Saussure. At that timo the two margins of the cra 
ter, viz., tho north-western and the south-oastern ap- 
peared of equal hight. Both were about 3,894 feet 
above the sea. In 1794 the eruption bruke down the 
margin of the crater on the senth side, and then the 
two edges appeared of uncqual hight. In 1805 A. 
Von Humboldt, aud L. Vou Buch, and Gay-Luzsac 
measured it again, and found that the southeru edge 
was-479 feet lower than it was in 1738, when measur- 
ed by Sauesure. In 1732 A. Von Humboldt measur- 
ed the mountain a sécond time, and found that the 
north-west edge tvas vot altered at all in the 49 years 
sinca 1773, but that the southern side, which in 1794 
had become 425 feet lower, had become, in 1823, 64 
feet lower still. i 

Engravings of Vesuvius presented by landscape 
painters are not to be always depended apon as accu- 
rate views ef the aspect of the volcanv. i their pie- 
turesque views of the mountain, they confound the 
outlines of the margin with the coves of eruption 
which have been formed in the floor of the crater. In 
the course of 1816 to 1818 such & cone of eruption, 
consisting of rapilli and cinders, loosely heaped up, 
increased in hight till it rose above the south-eastern 
edge of the crater. The eruption of February, 1822, 
elevated this cone so high as to make it appear 107 or 
117 feet above sven the north-west edge of the crater, 
the edge called Rocca del Palo. At that time it was 
custemary around Naples to regard this cone as being 
the true summit of tho mountain; but in the night of 
Oetobor 22, 1822, the wholo of it foll in with a dread- 
fal noise the crater. ‘The consequence of this 
fall is that the floor of the crater, which had been ae- 
ceseible since 1811, became now 800 feet lower. than 


| the northern edge, and 313 fect below the southern 


margin of the volcano. These changes ia the 
and positisa of cones of eruption give to Vesuvius at 
different epochs, « differeut appearance. Intalaerup- 
tion of October, 1822, in twenty-four beurs after the 
falling in of the great cone Uf cinders just mentioned, 
and the small but numorous streams of lav @ had fowed 
off, then a fiery eruption of ashes comm mced, which 
continued without tntermission for twegve days, and 
| covered the sides of the mountain. Pe 
of 
grounds tor a very bold theory in geology, i 
it that the margin of the 
Rocea del Palo, maintaius such 2 uniformity of hight 
while the other ‘s lowered? The probable cause is 
that the vorth margin is iu the process of being now 
raised up gradually by the upward tendencies of sub- 
terrancan forces. Between the years 1816 und 1822 
we are sure that that margin from 3,970 fret tu 4.022 
| When it was measured thirty or forty years before, 
the hight was from 3,875 feet to 3,894.’ How is this? 


Future investigations will, per deci 
much of this difference is due 


“Pesuvias suggest 


1631. Though, indeed, the crater was not active 
from 1500 to 1631, yet the subterranean frcs were 


ment, and bow much -to the acty,al rise of the 
tain by of heat Prom below. 


As this Jesson is not intended to give a record of | 
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| »hensive in the public understanding to imply , the 


tiou is at fauit. 
=f carefully, to pierce the disguise, when the thing will 


deceive the intelligent observer. A weak man sel- 
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SIGNS OF CHARACTER. 


The body of tho seul its form doib take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Srexces. 


“Man kuow thyself,” is on old adage now well -ap- 
plied We have, in our day apostles of a new science 
- devoted to the study of man. The most eminent of 
these now living arc Fowler & Wells, two names of 
world-wide reputation. These gentleman have reduced 
all the signs of character to a science; and they have 
already brought it very near perfection. . - 
We presume evory ons has heard of pbhrenology 
and Fowler and Wells as its chief apostles. But’ 
these gentlemen represent something. more than a 
mere branch of a science, which cousidered alone 


phrenology certainly is, though it must be conceded | P 


the highest rank, just as the- bead ts the crowning 
monument of human and divine glory. ee 

But there is the Whole Afan; and it if the science 
of the “whole man,” that Messrs. Fowler & Wells 
represent, and not merely the braneh known as_phre- 
nology. i 

There was a time when one could speak of phre- 
nology as a humbug, and of its professdvs as bumbugs. 
Nor was this broad assertion, which has se often been 
made, very far wrong. But this is applicable to the 
erude “bumpology” which is iu the public mind, and 


Fowler & Wells, and applicable to the quack _profcs- 
| sors of “bumpology,” aud not to thesc apostles of one 
of the nobleet of the sciences. We call these geutle- 
men apostles, for they have devoted thirty * years of 
their life to their mission in the trué spirit of apostles. 
Whether orthodox or hetorodox, be is the mbetapos- 
tolic, in the best sense, who teaches ‘most truth; and 
most advances human enlightenment: and it isin this | 
sense that Fowler & Well: deserve the name of apos- 
tles. | 
Tho terms phrevology and pbrenologist, are not 
“broad enough. We need some sufficiently cowpre- 


Wort Man. Mr. Wells the cditor of the American 
Phrenological Journal, has ably unfolded this subject 


| ia his masterpiece, entitled “New Physiognomy or 
| Signs of Character.”’ 
The byock a digest of all that can be said upon 
| man—the “Whole Man.” The following from that 
, Invaluable work will amply repay the reader, and show 
| how vasta sabject is embodied in the science that 
recognizes the signs of character, aud reveals all 
their significations. 
“Everybody -bclieves aud -practises physiognomy, 
, though in most cases without being aware of it. We 
, instinctively, as it were, judge the qualities of things 
» by their outward forms. ‘‘Appearances” are said to 
be “ofiea deceitful.” They are sometimes scemingly 
so; but in most cases, if not in all, it is our observa- 
We have but to look again, and more 


.ppear to be just what it is. Appearauces do not often 


not to the comprehensivo science illustrated by Messrs. | 


dom appears to be strong, or a sick man to be well; 
and a wise mau seldom looks likcafool. We can not 
possibly conceive of a Webster with a meaningless 
face and small, backward-sloping head of an idiot. 


The very art of dissimulation, sometimes urged as 
au objecton, is founded on physiognomical priuciples. 
If a knave try to appear like au honest man, it is be- 
cause he recoguizes the fact that honesty has a certain 
characteristic expression, and knows that his fellow- 
men are aware what this expression is. He hopes to | 
pass off his counterfeit for the real coin which it | 
slightly resembles. 

Men, women, and even children, make a practical 
application of physiognomy every day of their lives 
aud in almost ever transaction, from the selection of 
a kitten or a puppy to the choosing a wife or a husband. 
When the cartman wants a suitable horse for his dray, 
he nover by mistake buys a racer; and the sportsman 
who is secking a fox hound can not be deceived into 
+he purchase of a bull-dog. They have not studied 
hysiognomy-as a science, but they know that form 
indicates character. 


Do you think that if a big-fisted, bullet-headed box- 
er, putting on the garb of a gentleman were to offer 
himself to you as a teacher of dancing oryf drawing, 
that you could be induced to employ him in either of | 
those capacities? By no means ou would sce ata | 
glance the physiognomical signs of his real avocation, — 
instead of those of his assumed profession. ‘It is not | 
necessary to ask Dinah whether she be accomplished | 
in fine sewing and embroidery or not. It is enongh | 
‘to look at her face or her hands. 

We say one man * an honest lovk,”’ and we | 
trust him, knowing noMing more; but with another, — 
whose “appearance is against bim,” we will have no- 
thing todo. There are those whose faces, though far 
from being beautiful, in the ordinary sense of tlic 
word, win their way at once to the heart. On the 
other hand, there are individuals from whoww the: first 
impression we receive is that of repulsion, if-not ab- 
solute pe? gn We dislike them—we shrink from 
them—-and know not why. We do not think of 
Laveter, or dream that we are practicing. physiogno: 
my; but so it is. 

‘Neither Aristotlo, uor Lebintz, nor Junius, por 
Champollion hay set down the gramwar rules of this 
science, older than the Sanscrit, bul they who can 
not yet read English can read this. Men take each 
other's measure when they meet for the lirst time, aud 
every time they meet. Llow do they get this rapid 
knowledge, eycn before they speak, of cach other's 
power and disposition? One would say that the per: 
suasion of their speech is notin what they say—er, 
that men do not persuade by their argument but by 
their personality.’ 

“Physiognomy, siguifics in its broadest .sense, 4 
knowledge of nature, but more particularly the fore 
of things—tho configuration of natural objects, wlicth- 
er animate or inanimate. In this sense we may speak 
of the pbysiognomy of a country or a ‘plant, as_ well 
as of au animal or of man; and it is with au instinct- 
ive appreciation of this fact that we talk about the 
Jace of nature, the features of a landscape, and so ov. 

But it is mainly to the human form that physiog- 
uomy as a science, or system, and as au art, is usual: 


ly applied; though animal, and even vegetable and 
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SIGNS OF 


CHARACTER. | 


mineral forms may be referred to in illustration of 
principles or of facts. Ju this narrower application 
we may define it as—a knowledge of the corre- 
spondence between the external and the internal man 
—between the physical system and the spiritual 
principle which apimates and controls it—betwcen 
the manifest effect and the hidden cause—and of the 
signs by means of which this correspondence is ex- 
pressed -in the face and other parts of the body. As 
an art, it consists in reading character by means of 
its indications in the developments of .the body as a 
whole but more particularly of the face. 


- We say, more particularly of the face, because it 
is. there that the greater number of the signs of 


| character are most clearly and legibly inscribed; but 


physiognomy, as we purpose to expound it, embraces 
the WHOLE MAN. It [takes into account the tempera- 
meut; the shape of the body; the size and form of the 
head; the texture of the skin; the quality of the hair 
the degree of functional activity, and other ph sag | 
ical ccnditious, as well as the features of the face. It 
embraces, in fact, in its practical application, the wide 
domains of physiology, phrenology, and their kindred 
sciences. 


Everything has a form—a configuration—in other 
words a physiognomy peculiar to itself. The faces of 
countries differ, as well as the faces of men. Compare 
our Rocky Mountains with the prairie lands of Dh. 
uois, Maine with California, Vermont with Florida; 
the Highlands of Scotland with the bogs of Ireland; 
Switzerland with Holland. Place an oak by the side 
of a pine, contrast an cagle with a goose, a tiger with 
anass. On this difference of external form are foun- 
ded the classes, orders, gener@t’and species iuto which 
natural objects are divided Notwo classes are alike, 
no two no two genera, no two species.-  Spe- 


cics are up of individuals. 


Classifying the individual differences which we find 
within the limits of a sj eci.s we form varicties; but it 
is found that the individuals thus thrown tugetber are 
far from being exactly alike. Each Morgan borse 
differs from every other Morgan horse, aud, still more, 
each Anglo-Saxon mau irom every other Anglo-Saxon 
man; aud the more highly civilized and the morg 
liberally educated the race or variety, the greater 
will be the individual differences. There is a compar- 
itive sameness in the faces and forms of individuals 
composipg a savage tribe or nation, but in civilized 
countries beth features and bodily contours are more 
Varied, 

What is the meaning of this unlimited variety iu all 
living things? What do these infinitely multiplied 
differences in form and structure indicate? Differcnees 
in furclion aud character—-always. 

{tis everywhere the indwelling life that determines 
the external form of tbivgs. ‘Throughout nature, in 
strict accordance with this luv, differences in config- 
tration are, in all cases, found to be commensurate 
with differences of character aud use. Things which 
resembleeach other in quality and function resembles 
each other in shape; and wherey¥tr there is ualikeness in 
quality and function, there is uglikeuess in furm; in 
other words, there is a determinate relation between 
the constitution and appearance of material objects, 
and the reason why any particwar animal or plant 
assumes its own precise figure rather than any other, 


= 


need be seught only in the necessity of adapting con- 
figuration to character. 

The slendcr and upright stalks of the maize could 
not be made to support and nourish the ponderous 
pumpkin; nor wll the graceful willow or the majes- 
tic elm bear apples. We can not possibly associate 
the cruel aud bloodthirsty propensities of the tiger 
with the meck and gentle physiognomy of the lamb. 
So wan, endowed with reason, spirituality, and hope, 
aspiring after immortality,, ‘made a little lower than 
the angels,’ could not grovel-on the carth like a rep- 
tile. He necessarily stands upright and lifts his face 
towards heaven, and his cunning fingers are ready to 
obey the soul’s behests, He could not have any other 
form and be a man. | 


Descending from geverals to particulars, from spe- ° 


cies to individuals, we find the same law jin operation. 
As men differ in character, so do they differ in face 
and figure, as well as in the form of the cranium; and 
it is because they differ in character that they are 
unlike ine bodily configuration, and for no other reason. 
One is tall and muscular; another, short and plump; a 
third, small and slender; and we never find the special 
character which properly belongs to onc of these fig- 
ures associated with either of the others. Each indi- 
vidual soul molds the body in which it is incarnate, 


and gives it a configuration exactly adopted to its 


own proper manifestations. 

-Is it not one of the most indieputable of truths that 
corresponding cause and effect are everywhere united? 
Does this grand law fail in its application to man? If 
we read the character of a country on ita face, must 
wo confess that the human countenance—that mirror 
of Divinity—bears no legible inscription? Can. we 
conceive for a moment that a Newton or a Lebintz 
could by any possibility bave the countcuance of an 
idiot? or that the latter in the brain of a Hottentot 
coneoived his “Theodicea;’ and the former in the head 
of an Esquimaux, who lacks the power to number far- 
ther than six, diesected the rays of light and weighed 
worlds? 

Do joy and grief, pleasure and pain, love and ha- 
tred, all exhibit themselves under the same traits—that 
is tov Bay, no traits at all—on the exterior of man? Do 
prizo-fighters and preachers look alike? or butchers 


and poets? But we may as well ask whether truth is | 


ever at variance with itself or eternal order but the 


trick of a juggler, whose purpote is tadeceive! As | 


the soul so is the body.” 

, We recommend to the people of Utah, the diligent 
study of the science represented by the author ot 
“New That it is science we most 
equivocally aflirm ‘The study of the signs. character 
is as legitimate as the study of the signs of the earth, 
or Gt the magnificent heavens; and to affirm that the 
signs of character are not reducible to a science is an 
affirmation must unscicutifie in its very terms. The 
old metaphysical nunsence, in its exposition of the 
inethods of human mind, must give place to a positive 
system, interpreting man by Nature’s index, which 
le carries in bis meutal and physical orginization. 
We consider Mesers. Fowler & Wells have a legiti- 
mate mission, and to them as apostles of an impor- 
tant science, we cordially extend our band of help, 
and we reccomend to every family in Utah that 
splendid and invaluable book—“New Physiogno- 
my.” 
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BY CHARLTS QEADE AND COUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER 


Fe crossed the prostrate ywulm-trea, and div into the woud 
It wasa large beautiful waod, 2nd except at the western edge, 
the trees were all of the "yal, treo genus, but contained sever- 
al species, including ths gocoa-nuttroe. The turf ran under 
these trees for abou", forty yards and then died gradually away 
under the eame th sok shade, which destroyed all other vegota- 
tion In this Woo 4 and made it s> easy to see and travel. 

He guthere 4 few cocoa-nuts that-had burst out of thir 
ripe failen to the ground; andraa oa till he reached 
@ belt of grees and shrubs, that bounded the palm forest. Hero 
bis ,eross was uo longer easy; but he found trees covered 
with » small frutt resembling quinces in overy particular, of 

ok, taste, and smell, and that made ‘him persevere, since it 
was most important to leara the usefal products of tho island. 
Presently le burst through some brashwood into a swampy } 
bottom surrounded by low trees, and {natantly a dozen largs 
birds of the Osprey kind rose Gapping into the air like wind- 
milis risiag. He was quite startled by the whirring and flap- 
ping, and ilttie amazed at tho appearance of the place, 
ere Wai a very charne! house; ¢o thick lay the sbelis, skele- 
tons, znd loose boaes of fish. Here too he found three terra- 
pin killed but not eaten: and also some fish, more or lcas 
ecked. ‘Aha! my worthy executioners, mach obliged,” aaid 

: “you baye saved me that job,’’ and into the bag went tho 
terrapin. aad two plump sh but slightly mutilated. Before 
be had gone mauy yards. bick camo the sailing wings, and the. 
bifde settiod again before his eyes. The rest of the low wood 
was but thin, and be soon emerged upon the. open country; 
but it was moac anpromising, and fitter for geese than men; a 
yast sedgy awamp with water in the middle, thin fringes of 
great fero trees, and hare and there a disconsolate troe like a 
weeping willow, and at the end-of this Iako and swamp which 
altogether formed a triangle, was & barren hill withont a blade 
of vegetation oa lt, and a sort of jagged summit Hazel id not 
at all like the look of. Volcanic gee 

Somewhat dismayed at finding so large a silico of the island 
* worthless, be returuea through tho wood, guiding bimaalf duo 
weat by bis pocket compass, and to got down to the ehore, 
- where be fouad scallops and cray-fish iu incredible abundance 
Literally be -had only to go iuto tho water and gather them, 
But*enongh”’ is as good as ‘'a feast.”” Ho rau tothe pote with 
his miscellaneous baz, ani was oct received according 6o his | 
deserts. Miss Rolleaton told him a little severely, the ‘water 
had been boiling a long time. Then be produced his pmoror- 
der, by way of excuse. 

Tortoises agaiu!’’ said sho, and shuddered visibly, 

But the quinces and cosoa-nuts were graciously received 
Welch, bowever, erled out for cabbage. “Whataw Ito do?” 
sald Hazy. 

“For every such cabbage, a King must dia” 

“Goodness 

monarch of the grove.” 

“Ob, a King Loz. Why, thea, down with them all of course; 
eoouer than dear Mr. Welch shall go without his cabbage. 

fie cast a loot of admiration ou ber, which she avoided, and~ 
very 8000 his axe was heard ringing in the wood hard by, 
Theu cams a load crash. Thea anotbor. Hazel came run- | 
ning with the cabbage anldacocoa-pod. ‘‘Thero,” said he, 
“and thera are abaadred mereabout. Whilst you cook that 
for Welch, I will store them.’ Accordingly he returned to 
the wood wiih bis net, andsoon came back with five pode iu 
it, each as big asa large pumpkiao. 

He chucked theses one at a tims across tho river, and thou 
weutfor more. it took bim all the afternoon to get all the 
pods across the river. Ie was obliged to sit down and rest. 

But a suggestion of iielea’s sova set him to work again. 

“You were kiud enough to eay you would store them for we. 
Could you notstore tusu as to wall out those terrible 
beasts with them.” 

‘*What terrible beasts?,’ 

“That roar so all night, and don't eat us, oaly becauee 
tuey have not found out we are bere fet. But they will.” 


by the same means. 
They all then suppe 

little of the terrapin, and when they 

thanked him and said, with a deep biusb. 

od friend to-me—of late.’ 

6 oolored high, and hiseyes sparkled with delight; and 

eho — and almost wished she had Pept ber gratitude to 


f. 
That night, what with her bell-rope and ber little bit of. 
wall, she was somewhat leas timorous, and went to sleep early. 
she was watchful. and eho was awakened 
the neighborhood of the boat. 

She lay watching, but did not atir. 

Presently she heard a footstep. 

With a stifled cry she bounded up, and ber frat impulde wa 
to rush out ofthe tent. But she conquered this, and gliding 
to the south side of her bower, she peered through the pala 
leaves, aid the firat thing she caw, was the figure of 2 ma 
standing between ber and the boat. 

She drew her breath bard. 
somewhat indistinct, 
clothed; and his stature betrayod him. 

He stood still forsome time. 
iam awake,’’eald Helen to herself. 

The figure -zoved towards her bower. 

Then all in a moment she became another woman. 
not rely on her bell-rope; she. felt it was fast to nothing thal 
‘ould help ber. Sho looked round for uo weapon, she trustod 
to herself. She drew herself hastily up, and folded ber arms; 
nted, but her cheek never paled. 

ber blood was up, and life or death was nothing 


d together, and to obligo him, sho ate, 
arted for the night, she 
“You bare 


But even in slee 
by a slight sound 


The outlinc of the man wa 
But it was not a savage; the man wy 


“He is listening to eee If! 


The footsteps came nearer; they stopped at her door; they 
went north; they oame back south. 
t attitude for a half-an-hour. 
sofily;.and when they wers gone, shy gavo way. and fell oo 
her knoes, and began to cry hysterically. 
calmer, and then sho wondered avd puzzled herself; but she 
slept no moro that night. 

In the morning she found that tho Gre was lighted on a sor 
Hazel bad cut the shelf ani 
lighted the firo there for Welch's sake, who had complained af 
| eold in the night. 

Whilet Hazol was gone for the cray-fisu, Wolch askod Hole‘ 
to go for her prayer-book. Sho brouglit it direct] 
ed the leaves to find the prayers for the sick. 
soon undeceived as to bis intention. 

“Sam had it wrote down how the Proserpine was founderdl, 
and I should like to lic alongside my messmate on that then 
paper, a8 woll as in t’other place’ (meaning tho grave). “Dé 
gin as Sam did, that this is my last word.” 

“Ob, hope not. Ob, Mr. Welch pray do not leare ue!" 
mind that; but just put down as! 
and bis dying words, that the parson took dot, 
were the truth.”’ | 

“I bave written thet.” 

“And that the two holes was on her port-eido, aud soren {v0 
from her starn-post; and I say them very angers that is ia ott 
cutter made them holes. 

“It is down.” 
pnt my oar under it; and you are my wiluest- 
anxious to please bim in everything, showed biv 
Ho didso; and she sigacd hor vame 


kept ber in this 
hen they rotired 


| of shelf close to the boat. 


“Well, woll, then, nevor 


down that.’’ 


whkere to put bis twartr. 
as his witness, 

“Aud now, Mr. Welch," sald sho, 
tho loss of the ship, 
denco has been to us 


do not you fret about 
you should ratber think how good Prov! 
iv saving us three out of go many tla 
that poorsbip. That Wylio was a wicked man; 0"! 
he is drowned or starved, no doubt, and there is an end of him. 
} You aro alivo, and 3re ape all three to sca Ol 
you must @at; and so now do pray make a good 
day. Teil we what you cau fancy. A cabbage! 
own # Is a cabbaye? 
“Of course I do,” said Helen, 
Mr. Hazol; these {earned wen ar 
and go by book; 


d England again 


must excuse 
eso crotchety insomo thing’: 
but you and I go by our sonece, and to us 
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their existence,” said Hazel, “But Ill wall thon 
f U L P L. A out all the same,” said he. 
“OP do,” sald Helon. ‘Wal! them ont first, and dispror, 
—- the I shall be better able to believe thoy doy 
‘ gist, when they are well walled out—much.”’ 
Hagel went to work, and with her aasistanco laid cocoa pods 
, two wide and three deep, ontside tho northern and wester 
Eee ty | side of her leafy bower, and he promised to complete the waliy | 
| 
| t 
4 
i 
| 
| 
d 
| 


put neat! 
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cabbage is a cabbage, grow whero it will, ‘Will you hare 
one?”’ 

“No, mise, not this morning. WhatI wants thla morning 
very bad, indeed, it is—1 wants a drink made of them sweet 
smelling leaves, like as you strewed over my messmate—thke 
Lord in Heaven blees you for it.” 

“Ob. Mr. Welch, that is a curious feney: but yon shall not 
ask me twico for anything; the jungle is fullof them, and 
fetch you some in five minutes. So you wnst boil the water.” 

She ecudded away to the jungle, and soon returned with 
some aromatic leaves. Whilst they were infusing, Hazel came 
up, and on being informed of Welob’s fancy, made no oppos!- 
tion; but, on the contrary, eaid that such mon bad sometimes 
very happy inspirstions. He tasted it, bowever, and said the 
smell was the best part of it in his opinion, Ho then put it 
aside to cool for the sick man’s use. 

They ate their usual breakfast, and then Welch sipped bis 
spice tea, as he called it. Morning and afternoon be drank co- 
pious draughts of it, and seemed to get suddenly bet‘er, and 
told them not to hang about him any longer; but go to their 
work: be was all right now. 

To humor bim they went offin different directiuus; Huzel 
witb bis axe to leve) cocoa-nut trees: and Helen to search for 
fruits in the jungle. . 

She came back in about an hour; very proud of some pods 
she had found with nutmegs inside them. Sheran to Welch. 
He was not in the boat. Sie saw his waistcoat. however, fold- 
ed and lying on the thwart; eo she knew he could not be far 
off, and concluded be was in ber bower. But he was not 
there; and she called to Mr. Haze]. Hecume to the side of 
the river laden with cocoa-nuts. , 

“Is be with you?” said Helou. 

“Who? Welch? no.” 

‘Well, then, he is not here. Ob, dear! something the mat- 
er, 

Hazel came acroas directly. And they both began to run 
anxiously to every part whenco they could cowmand a view 
to any distance. 4 

They could not eco him anywhero, aud met, with blank 
faces at the bower. 

Then Helen made a discovery. 

This very day, while banging about the place, Hagel had 
torn up from the edge of the river an oid trunk, whose roots 
bad been loosened by the water washing away the carth that 
beld them, and this stump he had set np in her bower for a 
table, after sawing the rootadown into legs, Well, on tho 
emooth part of this table, lay a little pile of money, a ring with 
a Jarge pearlin it, and two gold ear-ringz, Helen bad often 
noticed in Welch’s ears. 

She pointed at these and tarned pale. Then suddenly wav- 
lug her hand to Hazel to follow ber, sbe darted out of the 
bower, and, in a moment, she was at the boat. 

There she found, beside his waistcoat, bis knife, aud a lit‘le 
pile of money, placed careiully on the thwart; and, under- 
neath it, his jacket rolled up, and bis choes and sailor’s cap, all 
and in order. 

Hazel found her looking at them. He began to have vaguo 
talsgivings. “What does this mean?’’ be said, 

“What does it mean?” cried Helen, in agony. *Don’t you 
we? ALegacy! The poor thing bas divided his little all. Oh, 
my heart! What bas become.of him? Then, with one of those 
inspirations her sex have, she cried, ‘‘Ab! Cooper's gravel’ 

Hazel, though not so quick as she was, caught her meaning 
at a word, and flew down the slope to the sva-shoro. The tide 
was Out, a long irregular track of foutsteps indented the sand. 
He stopped a moment and looked at them, they pointed to- 
wards the cleft where the grave was. He followed them all 
across the sand. They entered the cleft, and did not return. 
Full of heavy foreboding he rushed into the cleft. 

Yes: his arms hanging on each side of the grave, and his 
cheek laid gently on it, there lay‘fom Weloh,.with a loving 
smile on his dead faco. Ouly a mean; yet faithful asa dog. 


Hazel weut back slowly, andorying. Of all mai living, he 
could best appreciate Fidelity, and mourn Its fate. 

But, as he drew near Helen, be dried bis eyes, for it was bis 
duty to comfort her. 

be had-at first endeavored to follow bim; bat after a few 

steps her knees smote together, and suo was fain to sit down 
on the grassy slope that overlooked tle sea. 
he sun was setting huge and red over iat vast peaceful 


8ca 


She put her hands to her head, and sick at heart, looked 


beavily at that glorious and peaceful sight. Hazel came up to 


her. She looked at bis face, and that look was enough for her. 
Sho rocked herself gently to and fro. : 
“Yes,"’ eald he ina broken voice. was there—~ 


Qnite dead——.”’ 


He sat gentiy down by ber side, and looked at that setting 


sun and illimitable ccean, and his heart feltdeadly sad. “He 
{gs gone—and we are aloue—on this isiand.”’ 

The man said (bis in one tence only; but the woman beard 
it in tivo. 

Avoxe! 

She glanced timidly round at him, and witbout rising, edged 
littivawuy from him, and wopt in silebec. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 


Afier a long silence, Hazel asked her ina low voice if sho 
could be therein balfan bour. She eaid yes, in the same tone 
but without turning herhead. On reaching the graves, she 
found that Haze] had spared her a sad sight; nothing remained 
but to perform thaservioe, When it was over she wert elow- 
ly away in doep distress On more accounts than one. In due 
course Hazel camo to her bower, but she was not there. Then 
he lighted the fire, and prepared everything for supper; and 
be was so busy, and ber foot so light, be did not hear her come. 
But, by-and-by, lifting his head, hotaw her looking wistfully 
athim, ssif she would read hissoul in bis minutest actions. 


Ho atarted and brightened all over with pleasure at the sud- 
den sight of ber, and said eagerly’: Your supper is quite ready”’ 

“Thank you, sir,” éaid ehe, sadly and coldly, (she had noted 
that expression of joy,) “I have no appetite; donot wait for 


And soon after etrolied away again. 


Hazel avas dumb-foundered. There was now no mistaking 
and reserved all of a sudden. It 
wounded bim; but be bebaved Ifke 9 mun; what! I keep her 
out of her own house, do J? said he to himself. He started up 
took a fish out of the pot, wrapped it in a leaf, aud stalked off 
Thea he ate a little of the teh, threw the rest 
away, and went down upon the sands, and paced them in a 


her manner; it was cbiil 


to his boat. 


ead and bitter mood, 


But the night calmed him, and some hours of ‘tranquil | 
thought brought him fortitude, patience, and a clearer-under- 


standing. 


Mies Roileston, when she awoke next morning, was deter- 


niined.to find her own broakfast; she went dowu to the beach 
and found abundance of crayfish 
lively, viperish: she went with no great relish for the task to 


také one up; it wriggied maliciously; she dropped it, and at 
that very moment, by a ourious coincidence, remem beied she 


was sick and tired of crayfish; she would breakfast on fruits, 
She crossed the sand, took off her shoes, and paddled through 
she river, and, having put on her shoes again was about to 
walk up through eome rank grase to the big wood, wheh she 
heard a voice behind ber, and it was Mr. Hiazel. She bit her 
lip (it was broad daylight now), and prepared quletly to dis- 
courago this excessive assiduity. He oawe up to ber panting 
a little, and taking off his hat, said. with maiked respect, “I 
beg yeur pardon, Mies Rolleston, but] know you hate rep- 


tiles, now there are a few snakes in ibat long grass; not pois- 


onous ouce.”’ 

“Suakee!l’”’ cried Helen; “letme get home; there~—I'jl co 
without my breakfaet.’”’ 

“Oh, I hope not,’’ said Hazel, ruefully; “why.1 bave been 
rather fortunate this morning, and it is ail ready.” 

“That isa different thing,” said Helen, graciously, ‘you 
shall not have your trouble for nothing.”’ 

Directly after breakfast; Hazel took his axc and some rope 
from the boat, and went off in a great burry to the jungle. fo 
balf an hour or so be returned, dragging a large conical shrub, 
armed with spikes for leaves, incredibly dense and prickly. 

“Thore;” said he, ‘*there’s a vegetable porcupine for you. 
This is your best defence against (bat roaring Bugbear.”’ 

‘That little tree!’ eaid Ho.en; ‘the tiger would soon jump 
over that.” 

“Ay, but not over this aud sixty more; a wall of stilettos 
Don’t touch it, please.” 

He worked very hard ail day, and raised alow rampart of 
theee prickly trees; butit only went round two sides and a half 
of the bower. So then he zaid be bad failed ugain: and lay 
down worn out by fatigue. 

telen Rolleston, though dejecied hersvif, could uot bel 
pitying him for his exhaustion in ber service, and for bis bleed- 
ing hands; she undertook the cooking, and urged him kindly to 
eat of every dish. 


; but alas! they were black, 
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These kind words more than repaid him. He went to his lit- | 


tle den in a glow of spirits; and the next morning went off ina 
violent hurry, aud, for once, seemed glad to get away from 


er. 

“Poor Mr. Hazel,” said she, softly, and watched him out of 
sight. Then she went to the high point where he bad barked a 
tree; and looked far and wide fora sail. The air was won- 
derfully clear, the whole ocean coemed in sight; but all was 
blank. 

A greatawe fell upon ber, and sickuess of heart; and then 
first she began to fear she was out of the known world, and 
might dié on that Island; or nevor be found by the present 


goneration; aud this sickening fear lurked {fn her from that. 


hour, and led to consequences which will be related sbortly. 

She did not return fur a long while, and, when sho did, 
found Hazel had completed her fortifications. He invited Tier 
to explore the wostern part of the island, but she declined. 

“Thank you,” said she, “not to-day; there is something to 
be done at bome. I have bocn comparing my abode with 
yours, and the cogtrast makes me uncomfortable, if it doesn’t 
you, Oblige me by building yourself a house.” 

“What. in an afternoon?”’ 

“Well, at all events, you must roof the boat, or something. 
There, I'll sit by and———whbat shall I do, whilst you are work. 
ing to oblige me?”’ | 

Hazel reflected aminule, and then asked ber if she could 
plait. She said she could as far as five strands. 

“And knot, of course?”’ 

“Ob, yes.” 

“Then, if you will make a fishing-net of cocoanut fibre, I 
will soon give myself ail the shelter a healthy man requires in 
this climate.” 

The boat lay in a little triangular creek; the surrounding 
earth was alluvial clay, a sort of black cheesy mould, stiff, 
but kindly to work, tiazel contrived to cut aud chigel it out 
with a clumsy wooden spade be had made, and, throwing it to 
the gides, raised, by degrees, two mud banks, one on each side 
the boat; and at last he dug so deep that he was enabled to 
draw the boat another yard iuland. ae 

As Helen sat by, netting. and forcing a smile now and ther 
though sad at heart, he was on his mettle, and the mud walls 
rose rapidly. He squared their inner sides with the spade. 
When be had done, the boat lay in a hollow, the walls of 
which, half-natural, half-artificial, were five feet above ber 
gunwhale, aud, of course, eighteen feet above her bottom, in 
which Haze! used to lic at night. He then Jaid the mainsail 
across so as to roof the stern part of the boat; and put four 
heavy stones on it, lest a sudden gust of wind might lift it. 

Helen said it was all very clever, but she doubted whether 
it would keep out much rain. 

“More than yours will,’’ said Hazel, “and that is a very 
serious thing, In your state of beajth a wetting might be fa- 
tal. But to-morrow, if you please, I will examine your re- 
aourees. and Iay our whole situation before-you, and ask your 
advice.’’ 

; Next morning, he kept his word, and laid their case before 
He said: ‘‘ Weare on anislahd that hus probably been ecea, 
aud disregasded, by a few whalers, but isnot known to navi- 
gators. nor down on any chart. There is a wide range of veg- 
etation, proving a delightful climate on the whole, and ono 
particularly suited to you. whose lungs are delicate. But then, 
comparing the beds of the rivers with the banks, @ tremendous 


fall of rain isindieaxted. The rainy months (in these latitudes) 


are at hand, and if those rains catch{us in our present. condi- 
tion it will be a calamity. 


You have no roof to keep it out. I tremble when I thivk of it; 


This is my main anxiety. My next is about our sustepance 
during the rains; we have no stores under cover; no fuel; no 
provisions, but a few cocoa-nuts. 
a day; and what is to become of us at that rate? In theory, 
firecan be got by rubbing two pieces of wood together, Sel- 
kirk is said to haveso obtained it from pimento wood on Juan 


Fernandez; but, in fact. I believe, the art is confined to sava-, 


ges, Inever meta civilized man who could do it, and I have 
questioned scores of voyagers. As for my weapons, they con- 
sist of a boat-hook and au axe; no gua, no barpoon, no bow, 
no lance. My tools are astblunt saw, a blunter axe, a wooden 
spade, two great augers, that I believe kad a band in bring- 
ing us hero, but have not becn any use to us since, acentre bit, 
two planes, a hammer, 2 pair of pincers, two bradawls, threc 
gimlets, two scrapers, a plumb-lead and:line,a large pair of 
scissors, and you bave a small pair, two guages, ascrew-driver, 
five clasp-knives, a few screws and nails of various sizes, two 


We use two lucifer matches: 


produced some golden apples with reddich leaves. 


Mail barels, two tin bowls, two wocden bowls. an] the che 
« a turtle, whose skeleton I'found on the shore, and that jg, 
0 ry good soup turcen, Only we bave ro meat to make som 
Vv th. 


w “Well, sir,” said Miss Rolleston, resignedly, “we can ba 
kneel down and die.”’ 

“That would be cutting the gordian knot indeed,” gai 
Hazel. ‘What, die to shirk a few difficuliies? No. I hare 
three propositions to lay before you. Ist, That I hereby ging 
up walking and take to runnivg; time is eo precious 2%. 
That we both work by nightas wellas day. 34., That w, 
each fell the other our principal wants, so that there may 
fo 'r eyes on the look-out, as we go. instead of two.” 

‘ I consent,” said Helen. “Pray what are your wants?” 

‘Tron, oil, salt, tar, a bellows,a pickaxc, thread nets, ligt 
mat ing for roofs, bricks, «lass, animal food 
some variety of vegetable food, ands» on = Now tell me you 
wants,” 

“Well, I want—Impoesibilities.” 

“Enumerate them.’’ 

‘What is the use?”’ 

“It is the method we bave agreed upon,” 

“Oh, very well, then. 1 want-—« spoffze.”’ 

“Good. What noxt?’’ 

“IT have broken my cowb.”’ 

_ “Good.” 

“Pm glad vou think so. I want—oh, Mr. Hazel, what isth 
use?—well. 1 want a looking glass.”’ 

“Great Heavens! What for?” | 

“Ob, nevor mind: I want one; and some more towels, anil 
some soap, and a few hair-pins and some elastic bands; ani 
come pens , ink, and paper, to write my feelings down in this) 
island for nobudy ever to see.” | 

When she began, Hazel looked bright. but the list was likes 
wuep, its sting lay ia its tail. However, he put a good face a’ 
it, “I'll try and getyon all those things; only gite me time 
Do you know, Iam writing a dictionary on a novel nfethod.” 

“That means onthe 

‘‘No; the work is suspended for the present. But two of 
the definitions in it are—Difficulties—things to be subdued; 
Impossibilities—things to be trampled on.” 

“Well, eubdue mine. Trample on—a sponce. for me.” 

“That is just what I was going to do,’ said he: oneneda 
clasp kuife, and jumped into the river. 


Heleu screamed faintly; but after all, the water was only 
to bis knees. 

He soon cut 8 large sponge off a piece of slimy and beld 
itup to ber. “Thore,’’ said ho! ‘why, there are score of 


them at your very door, and you never eaw them?”’ 

“Oh, excuse me, Idid see them, and shaddered: I thong 
they were reptiles; dormant, and biding their time. ’ 

She strolled towards the jungie, and be got bis spade, af 
went post-haste to bis clay-pit. | | 

He made a quantity of bricks and ‘tiles, and brought the; 
bome, and put them to dry in the sun. He then tried ¢o malt 
a large narrow-necked vessel, and failed utterly; so uttery! 
that he lay down ffat on his back and accepted tailure for {i 
twenty minutes. Then he got up and turned the dead failuy 
into a great rude platter like a shallow milk-pan. Leaving 
these to dry and set before he baked them, he went off to, % 
marsh for férn leaves. He mado sevoral trips, and taised qui 
astack ofthem. By this time sun had: operated on 
thinner pottery; so he laid down six of his large thick til@ 
and lighted a fire on them witb dry banana-leaves, and cocm 
nut, etc.,and such light combustibles, until he had heated om 
hardened the clay; then ho put the fire on again, and made 
hotter and hotter, till the clay began to redden. 

While }ie was thus occupied, Miss Rolleston came from 
jungle, carryiog vegetable treasures in her apron. First 


“There,” said she: “and they smell delicious.” 

Hazel eyod them keenly. — 

“You have not caten any of thein?”’ 

“What! by myself?” said Helen. 

‘Thank Heaven!’’ said Hatel, turning pale. 
manchanilla, the poison apple of the Pacific,” 

said Helen, alarmed ip ber turn. 

“Well, Edon’t know tbat they are poison; but travelersg'"" 
them avery bad name. Tho birds never peck them; 204 
have read that even the leaves falling into still water ba 
killed the Gsb. You will not cat anything here till you bi? 
shown it me, will said he; imploringly. 
. “No, no,” said Helen; and sat down with ber hand te 4 
beart a minute. ‘‘And 1 was so pleased when I found them 
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S ‘4. “they reminded me of home. 1 wonder whether 
too?’ and she opened her apron wide, and 
showed him some long yellow pods, with red specks, some- 
bing li ery Jarge banana. 

that i different affair,’’ and Hozel, delighted: 
“jhese are plantains, and the greatest find we have made yet., 
The fruit is meat, the wood is thread, and the leaf is shelter 
and clothes. The fruit is good-raw, and better baked. as you 
shall sea, and I vee te a is the first time the dinner and the 

ich were both baked together. ° 
now hearth, put the meat and fruit on 
it, then pleced bis great platter over it, and heaped fire round 
the platter, and light combustibles over it. And, in a word, 
(he platter and the dinner under it were both baked. Hazel 
removed the platter or milk-pan, and served the dinner in it. 

A lady end gentleman cast upon a desert island must use 
their eyes, bands and feet, in carnest or die the death of fools 
And the first week these two passed was, therefore, main) 
characterized by hard work. and the Invention that is the nat- 
nral frnit of Necessity. This it wasour duty to show, or else 
give a thoroughly false picture of buman life. 

Eut, as to the manner of working, that varies greatly. ac- 
cording to thesentiments of the heart. 

Helen Rolleston worked well and neatly. She invented but 
little; her execution of what she did was superior to Mr. 
Hazel’s. She showed considerable tact in adaptiog new pro- 
ducts t0 old purposes. She made as‘follows: 

Thick mattress, stuffed with vegetable hair and wool. The 
hair was a cypress moss dried, and the wool was the soft coat- 
ing of the fern-trees. This mattress was made with plantain- 

leaves, sewed together with the thread furnished by the 
tree itself, and doubled at the edges. 


edges, and 30 it was fastened to the trees, and to the horizon- 
tal bars. 

When this work drew close to its completion, there came a 
new disappointment. He had the mortification of seeing that 
she for whom it was all done did no* sare his complacency. 

The strife of sentiments: in her mind seemed to be under- 
mining her self-command, and, at times, even her good-breed- 
ing. She often let her work fall and brooded for hours. She 
spoke sometimes fretfully, and then next moment with a slight 
excess of civility. She wandered away from him, and. fréia 
his labors for her comfort, and passed hours at Telegraph 
Point, eyeing the illimitable ocean. She wasa riddle. A 
sweetness at times, but at others irritable, moody, and scareé 
mistress of herself, Hazel was sorry and perplexed, and of 
ten expressed a fear she waa il!. She always replied in the 
negative, and the next moment her eyes would fill with tears. 
The truth is, sho was in considerable irritation of body, and a 
sort of mental distress which, perhaps. only the more sensitive 
of her own sex can fully appreciate. 

Matters were still in this uncomfortable and mysterious state 
when Hazel put his finishing stroke to her abode. . 

Heo was in high spirita that evening; for he bad made & dis- 
covery; he had at last found time for a walk, and followed the 
river to ita source, a very remarkable lake ina hilly basin. 
And making further researches, he had found at the bottom of 
a rocky ravine a curions thing, a dork resinous Suid bubblin 
up in quite a fountain, which, however, fell down again as it 
rose, and hardly any overflowed. It was like thin pitch. 

Of course, in another hour, he was back there with a-great 

ot, and balf filled it. -Pursuing his researches a little farther 
@ found a range of rocks with snawy summits apparently; but _ 
the snow was the guano of centuries. He was in a great. bur- 


2. A long sha low net—cocoa-fibre. ry to get home with his pot of pitch; for it wasin trath a 
3. A great quantity ofstont grass rope, and light but close [ very remarkable discovery, though not without a parallel. He 
matting for the roof, could ng wait till morning, so with embersand cocoa-nut he 
4.” But, while she worked, her mind was often far away,and her | made adire just ontside the bower, and melted his pitch whieh 
heart ina tumult of fear, trouble, shame, and perptexity, | had become nearly aolid, and proceeded to smear the inside of 


vo of which increased rather than diminished as the daya rolled by | the matting in places, to make it thoroughly water-tight. 

neds and brought noship to the island. On the other hand, she was Ilelen treated the discovery at first with mortifying indiffer- 
deeply grateful to Mr. Hazel—as well she might. But she | ence; but he hoped she would appreciate Nature’s bounty 

7 found many little opportunities of showing that sentiment to | more, when she saw the practical uae of this extraordinary pro- . 

ned & him. That war of sentiments which agitated her, as a Indy af- | duction. He endeavored to lead her to that view. Shé shook 
flianced by ber own consent to Arthur Wardlaw, she suppress- | her head. sorrowfully. He persisted. She met him with si- |/« 

sIy up ed and hid from him as Jong as she could lence. He thought this peevish, and ungrateful to Heaven; 

Now it is the natnre of sentJments to accumulate force. we have all different measures of the wonderful; and to bima 
d beld To Hazel, on the contrary, the teverish labor of the first | fountain of pitch was a thing to admire greatly and thank God 
ore offs «three weeks was an unmixed joy. He was working, not only | for; hesaid as much. 


for the comfort, but the health, and even the life, of the lady 
he loved; a life she had herself despaired of not so very long 
ago, 

t hese sentiments made his homliest work poetical; it was in 
this spirit he heightened his own mud banks in the centre, and 
set up brick fireplaces with hearth ‘and chimney, one on each 
side; and now did all the cooking; for he found the smoke 
from wood made Miss Rolleston congh. He also made a num- 
ber of pigeon-holes in his mud walls and lined them with clay. 
One of these he dried with fire, and, and made a pottery door 
to it, and there kept the lucifer box, He made a vast number 
of bricks, but did nothing with them. After several disheart- 
ening failures he made two large pots, and two great pans, 
tbat would all four bear fire under them, and in the pans he 
boiled sea water till it all evaporated and left him a sediment 
of salt. This wasa great addition to their food,and he man- 
aged also to put by a little. But it was a slow and inefficient 
process. 

But that was nothing compared to the zest with which he 
attacked the most important work of all, and the longest,— 
Ilelen’s hut, or bower» Ile had no experience or skill as a 
carpenter, but he had Love and Brains. Ile found sandstones, 
some harsh, some fine, with which he contrived to sharpen his 
axeandseaw. He fixed some uprights between the four trees, 
IIc let stont horizontal bars into the trees, and bound them to 
the uprights with Helen’s grass rope. SmaHer horizontal bars 
atintervals kept the prickly ramparts from being driven in 
by asudden gust Thecanvas walls were removed, and the 
hails stored in a pigeon-hole, and astout network substituted, 
lo which huge plantain leaves were cunningly fastened with 
plantain thread. The roof was double, first that extraordin- 
ary mass of spiked leaves which the four trees threw ont, then, 
several feet under that, the huge piece of matting the pair had 
made. This was strengthned by double strips of canvas at 
the edges and in the center, and by single strips iu other parts. 
A great many cords and strings made of that long silky grass 
peculiar to the island were sewn to the canvass-streagihened 


To Helen it was nasty stuff, and who cares where it came 
from. She conveyed us much by a shrug of the shoulders, 
and then gave a sigh that told her mind was far away. 

He was a little mortified and showed it. 

One word led to another, and at last what had been long 
fermenting came out, 

“Mr, Hazel,”’ said she, “you and I are at cross purposes 
You mean to live here. I do not.” | 


THE HAIR. . 


_ The greatest ornament te the “human form divine” 
is, unquestionably, a fine, luxuriant, healthy growth 
of hair; it has been so esteemed in all” ages, and 
among all civilized nations. It is to beanty of woman 
the chief auxiliary, and to manhood the warrant of - 
strength and dignity. 

The purposes of the hair, in the animal cconomy, 
are important; as a bad conductor of heat, it serves 
to equalize the temperature of the brain, and it isa ~ 
protection against external irritants; a large quantity 
of carbon and hydrogen is by its means also separat- 
ed from the system; and although several other or- 
gans are concerned in the more abundant discharge 
of the same elements, the hair is, under any cireum- 
stances, of importance in exactly counterpoising the 
manifold operations of animal organization. Its inti- 
mate connexion with the brain and nerves is proved 
by many indisputable facts, and numerons authenti- 
cated instances arc on record in which disorders of 
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